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Proper  names  nre  mere  labels  or  badges,  given  to  distinguish 
between  persons  or  places,  without  any  more  significance  or 
meaning  than  a  policeman's  badge,  a  soldier'  uniform,  or  a  na- 
tion's flag.  We  name  a  person  Charles  or  Mary  and  a  town 
Worcester  or  Boston  from  pure  sentimentality,  without  thought 
or  idea  as  to  the  derivation  and  significance  of  the  name.  But 
all  proper  names  originally  had  a  significance  and  import,  and 
there  was  once  just  as  good  reason  for  calling  a  person  Charles 
or  Mary,  and  a  town  Worcester  or  Boston,  as  we  to-day  have 
for  designating  certain  places  as  Coes'  Pond,  Jamesville  and 
Barber's  Crossing. 

The  antiquarian  by  research,  and  the  philologist  by  study  of 
the  history  of  languages,  is  at  the  present  time  enabled  to  tell 
us  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  the  greater  portion  of  our  proper  names,  but  the 
manner,  time  and  occasion  of  their  origin  is  involved  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  oblivion  of  the  past.  As  an  illustration,  we  know 
that  the  first  Mason,  Carpenter,  Taylor,  Smith  and  Fuller,  de- 
rived his  name  from  his  trade  or  occupation  ;  but  the  reason 
why  he  was  so  named  and  the  manner  and  occasion  of  his 
christening,  are  pure  matters  of  theory  and  speculation.  In  our 
own  age  new  proper  names  are  being  created,  expressive  of 
some  character  or  idea  at  first,  and  finally  by  use  becoming 


i*  a  part  of  our  nomenclature.  Who  knows  but  what  the  anti- 
quarian of  the  future  will  puzzle  his  brains  over  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "greenbacker,"  and  wonder  if  he  had  a  green  back  ; 
a"stalwart,"  and  wonder  if  be  was  a  strong  man  :  a  "half-breed," 
and  wonder  if  he  was  the  result  of  a  cross  of  Indian  and  white 
blood. 

To  render  the  following  pages  not  entirely  void  of  new  thought 
or  idea,  I  have  attempted  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  local  his- 
torians of  our  towns,  and  not  onby  find  the  origin  of  the  names 
of  the  towns,  but  also  the  source  and  signification  of  the  names 
themselves.  In  this  I  have  been  partially  successful,  but  this 
subject  like  every  other  we  attempt  to  investigate,  broadens  and 
deepens  as  we  proceed,  and  I  find  that  each  name  in  itself  fur- 
nishes ample  scope  for  a  dissertation  b}*  an  abler  pen  than  mine. 

The  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  brought  with  them  the 
associations  and  memories  of  the  old  country,  and  in  selecting 
names  for  their  new  towns,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  select 
names  of  English  towns  and  villages  dear  to  their  recollection 
b}T  former  associations  ;  hence  we  find  that  from  the  first  land- 
ing, up  to  172-1,  it  was  the  general  custom  to  mime  towns  after 
places  in  the  old  country.  In  1724,  a  custom  arose  of  compli- 
menting distinguished  Englishmen  who  were  friendly  to  the  colo- 
nies, or  particular  friends  of  the  Provincial  Governors  ;  this  cus- 
tom was  continued  up  to  the  Revolution,  when  an  entire  change 
took  place,  and  American  names  were  used.  From  the  earliest 
daj's  of  the  Colony  up  to  1732,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  incorpo- 
rators to  select  the  names  ;  but  after  that  date  nearly  all  the  acts 
of  incorporation  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  blank, 
and  the  name  which  the  town  was  to  bear,  was  inserted  by  the 
Governor,  or  by  his  direction,  when  he  approved  the  act. 

The  acts  of  incorporation  approved  by  Governors  Bernard 
and  Belcher  show  the  names  of  the  towns  written  in  their  own 
handwriting.  Probably  the  inhabitants  at  times  followed  their 
petitions  for  incorporation  to  the  State  House,  and  suggested 
the  name  they  wanted,  which  perhaps  was  sometimes  granted 
and  sometimes  not.  This  custom  accounts  for  so  many  towns 
being  named  in  honor  of  titled  Englishmen  ;  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernors, some  of  them  Englishmen  bv  birth   and   Education,  and 


all  of  them  Englishmen  in  political  and  social  interests,  sought 
this  method  of  complimenting  their  friends  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, upon  whom  they  were  dependent  for  the  continuance  of 
their  political  power. 

We  will  now  consider  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  towns  in 
Worcester  Couunty  in  alphabetical  order. 

Ashburnham  : — This  place  was  originally  called  "Dorchester 
Canada"  because  the  land  was  granted  to  Thomas  Tileston  and 
other  soldiers  in  Dorchester  for  services  in  the  expedition  to 
Canada  in  1 090.  It  was  incorporated  in  1765  and  named  by 
Governor  Bernard  in  honor  of  John  Ashburnham,  second  Earl 
of  Ashburnham.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  of  the 
custom  then  prevailing  of  naming  towns  in  honor  of  distinguish- 
ed Englishmen  rather  than  from  towns  in  the  old  country.  The 
noble  earls  of  this  surname  and  title  claim  to  have  possessed 
Ashburnham,  county  of  Sussex,  from  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest. In  ancient  times,  "a  burner  of  ore  and  wood  ashes," 
from  which  potash  or  some  similar  article  was  made  was,  called 
an  "  Ashburner  ;"  ham  is  the  Saxon  for  our  word  home  or  hamlet. 
So  we  see  the  potash  maker's  home  finally  grew  into  a  settlement 
and  acquired  the  name  of  Ashburnham,  from  the  occupation  of 
its  primitive  inhabitant  or  inhabitants. 

Anion  : — The  Indian  name  of  this  place  was  Paqquage  or  Po- 
quaig.  It  was  incorporated  in  1762,  and  named  Athol  Iry  Gov. 
Bernard.  It  is  supposed  the  Governor  named  it  in  honor  of 
James  Murray,  the  second  Duke  of  Athol,  Lord  Privy  Seal  of 
Scotland.  There  is  an  Athol  in  Scotland  known  as  the  Prov- 
ince of  Athol,  from  which  the  Duke  derived  his  title.  I  am 
unable  to  determine  how  the  name  originated. 

Auburn: — Auburn  was  incorporated  in  1778,  and  named 
Ward  in  honor  of  Gen.  Artemas  Ward.  Upon  petition  of  the 
inhabitants  in  1837,  the  name  was  changed  to  Auburn.  The 
similarity  of  the  word  Ward  to  Ware,  giving  rise  to  postal 
mistakes,  was  the  reason  assigned  for  the  change. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  thirty-seven  towns  and  villages 
bearing  the  name  of  Auburn.  Out  of  a  half  dozen  different 
Gazetteers  I  can  find  only  one  that  makes   anv  mention  of  an 


Auburn  in  England.  "Worcester's  Universal  Gazette  mentions 
a  small  place  in  England  by  that  name  ;  so  if  there  is  an  Anburi: 
in  England  it  is  an  obscure  town.  "What  is  the  origin  of  tin. 
name  and  the  reason  it  has  become  so  common  in  this  country ': 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Goldsmith's  poem,  "The  Deserteci 
Village,"  furnishes  the  answer. 

Sweet  Auburn  !   loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Goldsmith  was  very  popular  in  this  country,  an  early  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  here,  and  here  he  found  his  warmest 
admirers.  The  place  Goldsmith  is  supposed  to  have  had  in 
mind  in  picturing  the  deserted  village  was  a  little  village  in  Ire- 
land named  Lissoy,  and  ever  since  the  publication  of  the  poem 
the  little  Irish  hamlet  has  borne  the  name  of  Auburn.  It  is  also 
more  than  probable  that  the  village  called  Auburn  in  England 
derived  its  name  from  the  same  source,  for  no  such  name  existed 
there  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  poem.  It  is  therefore 
quite  certain  that  the  name,  Auburn,  was  a  pure  creation  in  Gold- 
smith's mind,  rather  than  a  realit}'.  The  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  the  word  itself,  and  the  beauty  of  the  simple  poem  furnishes 
sufficient  reason  for  its  frequent  use  in  this  country.  Colonels 
Gary  and  Drury,  prominent  citizens  of  Auburn  at  that  time,  were 
instrumental  in  obtaining  the  change,  and  state  in  their  petition 
that  "the  name  it  a  pleasant  one  and  agreeable  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ward."  Auburn  in  New  York,  or  Auburn  in  Maine, 
probabby  furnished  the  suggestion  of  the  name  to  their  minds. 
The  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  denotes  the  color  made  by 
scorching — reddish  brown. 

Barre: — This  town  was  incorporated  as  "Rutland  District," 
in  1753,  but  had  no  representation  in  the  General  Court.  The 
people  asked  for  an  incorporation  as  a  town  under  the  name  of 
Barre  in  1773.  The  act  finally  passed  in  June,  1774.  During 
the  interval  between  the  introduction  and  passage  of  the  act. 
Gage  had  succeeded  Hutchinson  in  office,  and  at  its  passage 
procured  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Hutchinson  in  place  of 
Barre  in  honor  of  his  predecessor.  The  name  of  Hutchinson 
was  odious  in  the  colonies  at  this  time,  and  the  people  naturally 
desired  a  change,  so  in  177G  the  town  petitioned   for  a   change 


of  name,  and  suggested  the  name  of  Wilkes,  but  through  the 
influence  of  some  one,  now  unknown,  the  original  name  sug- 
gested, Barre,  was  inserted,  and  in  that  form  the  act  passed. 

Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  in  whose  honor  the  town  was  named,  was 
a  son  of  a  French  refugee,  and  was  born  in  Dublin.  He  entered 
the  English  army,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  was  present  at 
the  seige  of  Quebec,  witnessed  the  death  of  "Wolfe,  himself  being 
wounded,  and  his  portrait  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Benja- 
min AVest's  great  painting  of  the  death  of  Wolfe.  In  1761  he 
was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  when  Grenville  introduced  the 
Stamp  Act,  Barre  opposed  it  in  a  forcible  and  eloquent  speech, 
and  throughout  the  long  contest  of  the  colonies  for  indepen- 
dence, he  was  their  friend  and  advocate.  Barre  Avas  considered 
by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the  "Junius"  Letters. 

The  name  being  of  French  origin,  its  meaning  is  "bar,"  "ob- 
struction." This  meaning,  happily,  is  in  unison  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  who  dared  oppose  the  ministry  and  King  in  their 
oppressive  measures  towards  the  colonies. 

Berlin  : — This  town  was  taken  from  Bolton  and  incorporated 
as  the  "District  of  Bolton"  in  1784,  and  as  a  town  in  1812. 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  reason  why  the  incorporators 
of  this  District  should  ask  for  the  name  of  Berlin.  It  seems 
singular  that  a  District  set  off  from  Bolton  (which  orioinallv  was 
a  part  of  Lancaster)  just  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  profusion  of  patriotic  and  historical 
American  names,  should  be  named  after  a  Prussian  city.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  town  in  all  New  England  bearing  a  Prussian 
or  German  name.*  It  is  true  that  Frederic  The  Great,  then 
King  of  Prussia,  was  somewhat  friendly  to  America,  and  had 
years  before  denounced  the  employment  of  Hessians  by  the 
English  ;  and  a  year  later,  1785,  presented  Washington  a  sword, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  connection  between  this  and  the  nam- 
ing  of  the  town.  Inquiry  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  and  of  the 
local  historian  fails  to  elicit  any  satisfactory-  answer  to  the 
question. 

*  It  is  stated  bv  Sir.  Lovell  that  there  is  a  Steuben  in  Maine. 
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Blackstone  : — William  Blackstone,  an  Episcopal  minister, 
was  the  first  white  settler  in  Boston,  where  he  built  a  cabin  in 
1625-6,  and  where  he  was  found  by  Gov.  Winthvop  in  1630. 
Blackstone  afterwards  moved  to  Khode  Island  and  settled  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  a  few  miles  above  Providence,  at  what  is 
now  called  Cumberland.  The  river  soon  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Blackstone  river.  The  town  of  Blackstone  was  taken  from 
Mendon  and  incorporated  in  1845.  For  some  time  previous  to 
its  incorporation  the  settlement  was  called  Blackstone,  this  name 
being  naturally  suggested  by  the  location  of  the  village  on  the 
river  of  that  name.  The  name  itself  naturally  suggests  its 
meaning,  but  how  it  originated  is  a  matter  of  pure  speculation. 

Bolton  : — Bolton  was  incorporated  in  1738,  and  its  name  was 
given  by  Gov.  Belcher  in  honor  of  Charles  Powlet,  3d  Duke  of 
Bolton.  Bolton,  the  place  where  the  Duke  and  his  ancestors 
originated,  is  a  town  situated  in  Lancashire,  England.  Bolton 
was  originally  a  part  of  Lancaster  and  this  relation  of  Bolton  to 
Lancashire  in  England  possibly  had  something  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  the  names  in  this  county. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  probable 
that  the  natural  features  of  the  place,  abrupt,  steep,  bold,  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  Bold-tun.  Tun  is  the  Saxon  for  our  word 
village,  and  town,  and  in  time  this  ending  came  to  be  spelled  ton. 

Boylston  : — This  town  was  incorporated  in  1786,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Boylston  family  iu  Boston.  The  par- 
ticular Boylston  its  incorporators  had  in  mind  was  probably 
Nicholas  Boylston,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston,  who  founded 
the  Boylston  Professorship  at  Harvard  University,  by  a  bequest 
of  £1500.  He  gave  the  town  a  bell  and  Bible,  which  is  suffici- 
ent reason  for  the  belief  that  the  town  intended  to  compliment 
him  in  the  selection  of  the  name.  In  all  probability  the  name 
was  once  Boyle's-town.  We  find  in  the  history  of  names  re- 
peated instances  of  a  town  taking  the  name  of  a  man  with  the 
addition  of  the  suffix  tun  or  ton,  and  afterwards  a  man  or  family 
taking  the  name  of  the  town. 

Brookfield  : — The  Indian  name  of  this  town  was  Quaboag, 
and  it  was  so  called  by  the  whites  until  its  incorporation. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  its  name  was  suggested  by  its  natural 
features.  The  fields  and  meadows  lying  along  the  Quaboag 
suggests  the  fields  by  the  brook.  Probably  the  Quaboag  means 
in  the  Indian  tongue  nearly  the  same  thing.  There  is  a  striking 
similarity  between  the  word  Quaboag  and  our  English  words 
quag  and  bog,  but  this  is  no  argument  that  the}-  mean  the  same, 
for  the  English  language  and  Indian  dialects  have  not  a  com- 
mon origin. 

Charlton  : — This  town  was  probably  named  from  Sir  Francis 
Charlton.  Bart.,  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  in  1755yv 
In  view  of  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  1764,  and  the  fact  that 
Gov.  Bernard  wrote  the  name  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  it  is 
probable  he  gave  the  name  in  honor  of  his  countryman,  Sir 
Francis.  Charleston,  Charleston'!),  Charlton  and  Charlesworth 
have  the  same  origin,  Ch^rl,  Saxon,  ceorl,  the  primary  signifi- 
cation of  which  is  "male,"  is  the  word  from  which  we  derive 
Charles.  A  signification  of  harsh,  rude,  rustic,  ill-bred  was 
finally  developed  in  the  use  of  the  word.  "Whether  the  name 
was  Charles-ton  originally,  signifying  the  dwelling  place  of 
churlish  people,  or  whether  it  was  Charleston,  a  place  settled 
by  Charles,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Probably  the  word  had  de- 
veloped into  the  name  of  Charles  before  the  naming  of  any  town. 

Clixtox  : — This  town  was  incorporated  in  1850,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  original  meaning  of 
the  word  is  "little,"  or  "small  town,"  which  seems  quite  appro- 
priate considering  the  geographical  size  of  the  town. 

Dana: — Dana  was  incorporated  in  1801,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  distinguished  Dana  family  of  Massachusetts,  but' 
which  Dana  is  not  absolutel}'  certain.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Francis  Dana,  the  jurist  and  patriot,  who  died  in  1811,  and  who 
was  the  most  distingished  Dana  in  America  at  that  time,  took 
some  interest  in  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  name  was  given  in  his  honor.  The  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  name  cannot  now  be  told. 

Douglas  : — The  original  settlers  of  this  place  came  almost 
entirely  from  the  town  of  Sherburne.  It  was  called  the  "New 
Sherburne  Grant"  up  to  1746,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  Dis- 
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trict.  In  1786  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  named  Doug- 
las in  honor  of  Dr.  William  Douglas,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  a 
physician  in  Boston,  and  author  of  several  historical  and  medi- 
cal works.  He  was  an  extensive  land  proprietor  in  the  state, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of  naming  the  town,  gave 
the  inhabitants  thereof  the  sum  of  $500  as  a  fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  free  schools,  together  with  a  tract 
of  30  acres  of  land  with  a  dwelling  house  and  barn  thereon. 
It  is  said  that  something  more  than  $900  still  remain  of  the 
fund  in  the  keeping  of  the  town.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
Douglas,  is  Black  water. 

Dudley: — Dudley  was  incorporated  in  1731,  and  it  is  said 
was  named  from  Paul  and  William  Dudley,  who  were  early  pro- 
prietors. The  Indian  name  was  Chargoggagoggmdnchavgga- 
goggagungamaugg. 

Fitchburg  : — The  whole  tract  of  land  embraced  in  what  is 
now  Lunenburg  and  Fitchburg  was  called' 'Turkey  Hill"previous 
to  the  incorporation  of  Lunenburg,  on  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  wild  turkeys  found  on  its  hills.  After  the  incorporation 
of  Lunenburg,  1728,  that  part  of  the  town  now  Fitchburg  re- 
tained to  some  extent  the  local  name  of  "Turkey  Hill."  In  1 764 
Fitchburg  was  set  on  from  Lunenburg  and  incorporated  as  a 
town.  John  Fitch  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  procure  its  in- 
corporation, and  his  inlluence  at  home  and  with  the  Governor 
enabled  him  to  procure  the  name  of  Fitchburg.  It  may  be  here 
said  that  burg  or  borough  originally  meant  a  place  with  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  government,  but  in  later  times  it  has  come  to 
mean  simply  a  town  or  place,  burg,  borough  and  bury  meaning 
the  same  thing.  The  naming  of  Fitchburg  seems  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  and  custom  pursued  by  Governor 
Bernard  of  naming;  towns  in  honor  of  some  distinguished  Eno- 

c  Or? 

lishman.  No  doubt  considerable  wire-pulling  and  political  in- 
fluence was  brought  to  bear  to  accomplish  it.  The  word  "Fitch" 
is  a  Norman-French  prefix,  signifying  son.  It  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  filius.  Fitz  is  also  another  corruption. 
So  Fitzpatrick  was  a  son  of  Patrick. 
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Gardner: — Gardner  was  incorporated  in  1785,  and  perpetu- 
ates the  name  of  Col.  Thomas  Gardner  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  The  name  originally  signified  one  who  grafted 
3*0 ung  trees.  The  primary  sense  of  the  word  is  an  enclosed 
place,  and  this  explains  the  origin  of  our  word  '•'garden." 

Grafton  : — The  territory  embraced  in  what  is  now  Grafton 
and  Sutton  was  called  by  the  Indians  Hassanamisco,  which 
signifies  "a  place  of  small  stones."  Grafton  was  set  off  from 
Sutton  in  1735.  and  named  by  Gov.  Belcher,  in  honor  of  Charles 
FitzRoy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  grandson  of  Charles  II.  The 
Duke  when  informed  by  the  King  that  a  numerous  body  of  Ger- 
man troops  was  to  join  the  British  forces  for  the  subjugation  of 
America,  replied  :" Your  majesty  will  find  too  late  that  twice  the 
number  will  only  increase  the  disgrace,  and  never  effect  the 
purpose."  The  Duke  of  Grafton  takes  his  title  from  Grafton 
Regit,  which  originally  signified  the  grafts  or  trees  of  the  King. 

Hardwick  : — The  Indian  name  of  this  place  was  Wombem- 
esisecooTc.  In  1686  John  Lamb  and  others  purchased  the  land 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  place  was  called  Lambstown.  In  1737 
it  was  incorporated  and  named  by  Gov  Belcher,  Hardwick. 

The  name  probably  was  given  in  honor  of  Phillip  York,  Lord 
Hardwick,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  The  Latin  name 
is  Hardovicvm,  vicum  meaning  village.  What  the  signification 
of  hardo  is  and  how  it  came  to  be  the  name  of  a  village  I  am 
unable  to  determine. 

Harvard; — Harvard  was  incorporated  in  1732,  and  named 
Harvard  in  honor  of  Rev.  John  Harvard,  founder  of  Harvard 
University.  The  names  Harvard,  Howard,  and  Herm-ard  were, 
once  the  same  name. 

Holden: — Holden  originally  was  called  "Worcester  North 
Half,"  or  North  Worcester.  It  was  incorporated  in  1740,  and 
named  by  Gov.  Belcher  in  honor,  it  is  supposed,  of  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Holden,  a  Director  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  name 
originally  was  probably  Holderness,  and  shortened  for  conven- 
ience. Holderness  is  an  English  town,  and  its  signification  is 
"a  wooded  promontory." 
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Hubdardston  : — Hubbardston  was  incorporated  in  17G7,  and 
named  Hubbardston  in  honor  of  Thomas  Hubbard,  a  merchant 
in  Boston.  Hubbard  agreed  to  give  the  glass  for  the  first  meet- 
ing house  built  in  the  town,  on  condition  that  the  town  should 
bear  his  name.  The  people  made  arrangements  for  an  extra 
amount  of  glass,  but  before  the  house  was  made  ready  for  it, 
Hubbard  died,  leaving  his  estate  insolvent.  The  result  was 
they  had  to  buy  their  glass.  This  meeting  house  still  stands, 
though  it  has  been  remodelled.  Hubbard  was  at  one  time  Treas- 
urer of  Harvard  University,  and  was  a  proprietor  of  lands  in 
Hubbardston,  Royalston,  and  other  places.  Hubbard  is  prob- 
ably the  same  name  as  the  English  name  Hubert,  meaning  "clear 
color." 

Lancaster  : — Lancaster  was  incorporated  in  1G53,  and  named 
from  Lancaster,  England.  The  inhabitants  of  Nashaway.  as  it 
was  then  called,  petitioned  that  they  might  be  incorporated  and 
called  Lancaster.  Some  of  its  earliest  settlers  came  from  Lan- 
cashire, England.  Lancaster,  England,  is  the  site  of  one  of  the 
old  Roman  camps  on  the  river  Lfrree.  There  are  two  descrip- 
tions as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word.  One  authority  claims 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  lang,  meaning  long,  and 
ceaster,  the  Saxon  form  of  the  Latin  word  castra,  meaning 
"camp,"  and  hence  that  it  was  "the  long  camp."  Another 
authority  claims  that  the  prefix  kin  is  only  the  changed  spelling 
of  the  word  Lune,  and  that  the  name  was  once  Lunecaster,  and 
finally  shortened  to  Lancaster,  meaning  "the  camp  on  the  river 
Lune."  It  would  seem  more  natural  to  designate  the  camp  by 
the  name  of  the  river,  than  by  any  particular  shape  of  the  camp. 
The  river  Lune  was  called  b}'  the  Romans  Adaluna,  and  finally 
came  to  be  called  the  Lune.  It  was  probably  so  called  either 
in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  the  moon  in  its  silvery 
whiteness,  or  crescent  shape. 

Leicester: — The  site  of  this  town  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians  by  Joshua  Lamb  and  others  in  1(>.S7.  It  was  called 
Towtaid  by  the  Indians,  and  "Strawberry  Hill"  by  the  English. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1713,  and  named  Leicester  from  old  Lei- 
cester, England.     The  word  Leicester  has  a  similar  origin  to 
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that  of  Lancaster.  The  town  of  Leicester,  England,  is  the  place 
of  an  ancient  Roman  camp,  called  Legionia  castra,  camp  of  "the 
legion."  By  shortening  and  elimination  the  word  finally  be- 
came Leicester. 

Leominster: — Leominster  was  incorporated  in  1740,  and 
named  from  the  ancient  town  of  Leominster,  England.  The 
word  minster  is  derived  from  the  Latin  monasterium,  and  means 
"a  church  of  a  monastery."  A  church  or  monastery  founded  in 
ancient  times  by  a  Leo,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Leo- 
minster. 

L-DNENBURG : — As  I  have  before  stated  this  territory  was 
called  Turkey  Hill.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1728,  and 
named  in  honor  of  George  II.,  one  of  his  titles  being  the  Duke 
of  Lunenburg.  Lunenbui-g  is  a  cit}T  in  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Hanover.  George  11.  was  of  the  house  of  Hanover  and  derived 
this  title  from  this  Hanoverian  place.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  obscure,  but  the  accepted  theory  is  that  on  the  site  of  this  city 
there  was  once  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  moon. 
The  temple  and  locality  acquired  the  name  of  the  moon,  luua, 
and  finally  the  town  or  burg  was  called  Lunenburg. 

Mendon  : — The  Indian  was  QuansJiipauge.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1667,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  named 
from  Mendham,  located  on  the  river  'Waging,  Suffolk  County, 
England,  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  General  Court  in  its  act  of  incorporation  changed  the  or- 
thography of  the  word  either  accidentally,  ignorantly  or  inten- 
tionally, for  no  such  town  or  place  as  Mendon  existed  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time.  As  I  have  before  stated  ham  is  the  Saxon 
for  "home"  or  "hamlet ;"  what  the  prefix  mend  means  is  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation. 

Mii/lbdry  : — Millbury  was  taken  from  Sutton  and  incorpora- 
ted in  1 S 1 3 .  The  mill  on  the  Blackstone  doubtless  suggested 
the  name.  Previous  to  its  incorporation  it  was  known  as  "the 
North  Parish  of  Sutton." 

Mii.foul)  : — This  town  was  set  off  from  Mendon  as  a  Precinct 
or  Parish  in  1741.  and  was  known  as"Mill  River."  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1780.      It  was   called   by  the   Indians 
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Wopowage.  Mill  River,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Hopkinton  and 
flows  through  Milford  in  a  southerly  course,  has  been  called 
Mill  River  ever  since  the  lirst  white  settlement  on  its  hanks. 

In  early  days  a  corn  mill  was  built  on  this  river,  and  was 
destroyed  in  King  Phillip's  war.  Before  any  bridges  were  built, 
there  were  several  fords  familiar  to  the  Indians,  and  used  by  the 
whites.  From  these  features  it  can  easily  be  seen  what  sug- 
gested the  name  of  the  town.  It  may  be  here  said  that  there 
are  several  towns  in  England  and  in  this  country  bearing  the 
same  name.  The  mill  by  the  ford  or  ford  by  the  mill  is  doubt- 
less the  origin  of  the  name. 

New  Braintree  : — This  township  was  granted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Old  Braintree,  Mass.,  for  services  in  the  Indian  war  of 
1675.  It  was  for  a  long  time  called  "Braintree  Farms"  It  was 
incorporated  in  1751,  and  the  name  New  Braintree  was  a  natural 
suo-oestion.  The  Indian  name  was  Wenimesset.  Braintree  was 
named  from  old  Braintree,  England.  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the  name. 

NORTHBOROUGH,  SOUTHBOROUGH    AND    WeSTBOUOUGH  : West- 

borough,  which  comprised  what  is  now  Westborough  and  North- 
borough,  was  taken  from  old  Marlborough  in  1717,  and  its 
geographical  situation  on  the  west  of  Marlborough  suggested 
its  name.  Before  its  incorporation  it  was  called  "Chauncey 
Village."  Southborough,  taken  from  Marlborough  in  1727,  and 
tying  on  the, south,  was  named  Southborough.  Northborough, 
taken  from  "Westborough  in  1706,  and  lying  on  the  north,  was 
called  Northborough. 

Northbridge  : — This  town  was  taken  from  Uxbridge  in  1772, 
and  was  doubtless  named  Northbridge  on  account  of  its  geo- 
graphical  situation  on  the  north  of  the  older  town. 

North  Brookfield  and  West  Brook  field  : — These  names 
naturally  explain  themselves.  North  Brookfield  was  incorpora- 
ted as  the  Second  parish  of  Brookfield  in  1750,  and  as  a  town 
in  1812.  West  Brookfield  was  called  the  West  Parish  of  Brook- 
field, and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1848. 
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Oakham: — Oakham  was  originally  called  "Rutland  West 
Wing."  It  was  taken  from  Rutland  and  incorporated  in  1762. 
Many  of  its  original  settlers  came  from  Oakham,  England,  the 
shire  town  of  Rutlandshire.  These  associations  sufficiently 
account  for  the  name  of  our  Oakham.  Ham  being  the  Saxon 
for  "home"  or  "hamlet,"  and  oak  being  a  certain  tree  or  wood, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  as  to  the  origin 
of  it  as  a  name,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say. 

Oxford  : — Oxford  was  called  by  the  Indians  Manchavg.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1713,  and  named  Oxford  from  old  Oxford, 
England.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  the  common 
belief  is,  that  it  was  "the  ford  of  the  ox"  across  the  river,  and 
in  support  of  this  theory  the  fact  is  cited  that  the  word  was, 
anciently,  often  spelled  Oxenford  ;  but  this  theory  is  not  well 
founded.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  calling  the  ford  an  ox 
ford,  rather  than  a  horse  ford,  an  ass  ford,  a  sheep  ford,  or  a 
man  ford,  if,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe,  the  ford  was  used  in 
common  by  all  these  animals.  The  better  authorit}7  as  to  its 
origin  is  that  it  was  a  ford  across  the  river  Ock.  Oxford  is  sit- 
uated at  the  confluence  of  the  Thames  and  Cherwell.  The  river 
Cherwell  once  bore  the  Celtic  name  of  Ock,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  this  prefix  of  the  name  of  the  river  came  to  be  spelled 
and  pronounced  Ox. 

Paxtox  : — This  town  was  taken  from  Rutland  and  Leicester, 
and  incorporated  in  1765.  Governor  Bernard  gave  the  town  its 
name  in  honor  of  his  friend  Charles  Paxton,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  in  Boston.  Paxton,  it  is  said,  promised 
to  give  the  town  a  bell  if  it  was  named  after  him,  which  promise 
he  never  kept.  Paxton  became  odious  to  the  people  by  reason 
of  his  strong  adherence  to  the  royal  cause,  and  his  political  ras- 
calities in  general.  He  left  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  British 
evacuation,  and  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  died.  One  of 
the  earlier  public  acts  of  the  town  was  to  appoint  a  committee 
"to  petition  the  General  Court  for  a  name,  more  agreeable  to 
the  inhabitants  and  the  public  than  Paxton,"  but  no  action  was 
ever  taken.  A  portrait  of  Paxton  now  hangs  in  the  halls  of  the 
American  Antiquarian   Society.     The    origin   of  the   name   is 
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obscure.  The  signification  of  the  Latin  Pax  is  "peace,"  "con- 
tract" or  "compact."  Perhaps  it  was  a  place  where  a  treaty  of 
peace  of  minor  importance  was  once  entered  into,  or  possibly 
the  place  acquired  its  name  from  the  peaceable  disposition  of  its 
primitive  inhabitants.  .  The  Paxton  family  evidently  derived 
its  name  from  a  town  of  that  name. 

Peteksham  : — The  Indian  name  of  this  town  was  Nichewaug. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1754,  when  Shirley  was  Governor.  The 
name  was  given  after  Petersham,  England,  but  whether  by  re- 
quest of  the  inhabitants  or  by  arbitrary  notion  of  the  Governor 
is  uncertain.  The  meaning  of  the  name  of  course  is  Peter's 
home."  The  place  where  Peter  lived  finally  grew  into  a  hamlet 
and  village,  and  in  time  acquired  the  name  of  Petersham.  Peter 
is  from  the  Greek  meaning  "rock." 

Phillipston  : — The  town  was  incorporated  in  1786"  under  the 
name  of  Gerry.  In  1814  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  change  the  name  to  Phillipston  on  account  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  Gov.  Gerry's  official  and  political  action. 

They  state  in  their  petition  that  they  "never  asked  for  the 
name  of  Gerry,"  and  that  the}'  "are  under  no  obligation  to  him 
for  any  benefit  conferred."  It  was  named  Phillipston  in  honor 
of  William  Phillips,  then  Lieut.  Governor.  The  query  is  how 
it  came  to  be  named  Gerry  ?  Probably  it  was  fixed  up  between 
Gerry  himself  and  Gov.  Bowdoin.  Although  by  the  action  of 
the  inhabitants  Gov.  Geny  failed  to  perpetuate  his  name  in  a 
township,  he  succeeded  far  better  in  another  way,  for  the  word 
"gerrymander"  has  become  incorporated  into  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  is  used  by  people  who  never  heard  of  Gerry,  and 
who  have  not  the  remotest  idea  how  the  word  originated. 

Phillip  is  from  the  Greek,  meaning  "a  lover  of  horses." 

Princeton  : — The  Indian  name  of  this  place  was  Wachusctt. 
It  was  incorporated  as  the  "District  of  Prince-town"  in  1759, 
and  as  a  town  in  1771.  It  was  named  Princeton  in  honor  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  who  for  forty  years  was  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston.  Prince  was  an  extensive  owner  of 
land  in  this  vicinity  which  was  sometimes  called  "Rutland  East 
Wing."     He  took  great  interest  in  the  survey  and  settlement  of 
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the  town,  which  accounts  for  the  selection  of  the  name.  Prince 
is  a  common  name,  and  is  derived  of  course  from  the  Latin, 
princeps,  meaning  "first." 

Royalston  : — Col.  Isaac  Royal  and  others  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  township  in  1752.  The  proprietors  held  their  first  meet- 
ing in  a  tavern  in  Boston  and  voted  to  call  the  land  Royalshire, 
whereupon  Isaac  Royal  agreed  to  give  £25  towards  building  a 
meeting  house.  This  little  arrangement  was  probably  under- 
stood beforehand,  and  the  £25  was  the  price  this  royal  gentle- 
man was  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  having  the  place  bear  his  name. 
It  was  incorporated  is  1765,  and  named  Royalston — ton  being  a 
more  appropriate  suflix  for  a  town  than  shire.  The  word  "Roy- 
al" explains  its  own  meaning. 

Rutland: — The  Indian  name  of  this  town  was  Naquag.  It 
was  purchased  of  the  Indians  in  1GSG,  and  incorporated  in  1713. 
A  local  historian  claims  that  it  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  but  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  claim  is  erro- 
neous. The  incorporators  no  doubt  had  in  mind  the  County  of 
Rutlandshire,  England,  which  in  territory  corresponded  nearly 
in  size  to  the  then  large  township  of  Rutland.  It  was  named  at 
a  time  when  nearly  all  towns  were  named  after  places  in  the  old 
country.  The  incorporators  asked  for  the  name  of  Rutland  in 
their  petition,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the}r,  coming 
as  they  did  from  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  should  wish 
to  compliment  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  its  earliest  settlers  were  born  in  Rutlandshire,  England,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  the  statement.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  rud  or  rut,  meaning  red  and 
land.  The  territory  was  so  called  from  the  redness  of  the  soil ; 
this  was  so  marked  that  it  colored  the  wool  of  the  sheep. 

Shrewsbury: — This  town  was  incorporated  in  1727,  and  one 
authority  states  that  it  was  named  in  honor  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  named  after  Shrewsbury, 
England.  The  fact  that  at  about  this  time  the  custom  arose 
of  complimenting  distinguished  Englishmen  in  naming  towns,  is 
the  only  reason  we  have  for  beleiving  that  the  Duke  was  meant 
instead  of  the  town.     There  are  two  theories  in  regard  to  the 
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origin  of  the  name.  One  authority  states  that  Shrewsbury  de- 
rived its  name  from  Shrew  and  bury,  being  a  place  where  the 
Shrew  or  Shrews  dwelt,  and  this  is  the  common  acceptation. 
But  a  better,  authority  denies  this  derivation,  and  claims  that 
the  word  Shrew  is  a  corruption  of  a  Saxon  word  meaning' 'shrub" 
or  "scrub,"  and  that  the  shrubby  characteristics  of  the  locality 
gave  rise  to  the  name.  Shrewsbury,  England,  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  situated  on  the  Severn. 

Southbridge  : — For  some  reason,  now  unknown,  this  localit}', 
previous  to  its  incorporation,  was  called  "Honest Town."  It  was 
taken  from  Sturbridge,  Charlton  and  Dudley,  and  incorporated 
in  1816.  Its  location  on  the  south  of  Sturbridge  furnishes  a 
reason  for  its  name. 

Spencer  : — Spencer  was  taken  from  Leicester  and  incorpora- 
ted as  "Second  Precinct  of  Leicester"  in  1744,  and  as  "Spencer 
District"  in  1753.  Lieut.  Governor  Spencer  Phipps  approved 
the  act  of  incorporation  as  a  District  and  gave  it  bis  name.  It  is 
not  likely  the  inhabitants  wanted  the  name,  for  Gov.  Phipps  had 
previous!}7  vetoed  an  act  of  the  General  Court  incorporating  it 
as  a  town,  and  could  not  have  been  very  popular  with  its  people. 
It  never  had  any  other  incorporation,  but  in  1775  sent  a  rep- 
resentative at  the  request  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  there- 
after assumed  the  full  rights  of  a  town.  The  word  Spencer  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  word  "dispenser."  The  "Spencer"  of  olden 
times  had  an  important  charge,  that  of  the  buttery,  and  place 
where  the  household  stores  were  kept.  The  word  is  from  the 
Latin  dis  and  pendo,  to  weigh  or  measure  out. 

Sterling  : — This  town  previous  to  its  incorporation  was  "the 
Second  Parish  of  Lancaster,"  and  was  commonly  called  by  its 
Indian  name,  ChocJcsett.  It  was  incorporated  in  1781,  and  one 
authoritj'  says  it  was  named  from  Stirling,  the  capitol  of  Stir- 
lingshire, Scotland  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  this.  Peter 
Whitney  in  his  History  of  Worcester  County  states  that  it  was 
named  in  honor  of  Lord  Stirling,  and  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  this  to  be  correct.  William  Alexander,  known  in 
history  only  as  Lord  Stirling,  was  born  in  Kew  York  in  172G. 
He  claimed  the  Earldom  in  Scotland  and  spent  a  large  fortune 
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in  attempting  to  gain  title  to  the  estates  of  Stirling,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  In  the  French  and  Indian  war  he  was  a  member 
of  Gen.  Shirley's  military  family.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and 
subsequently  was  created  a  Major  General.  He  fought  with 
"Washington  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown.  As  a  patriot  he  fills  an  honorable  place  in  American 
history.  Considering  the  date  of  the  naming  of  the  town,  1781, 
it  is  far  more  reasonable  that  the  people  desired  to  compliment 
the  Patriot,  Lord  Stirling,  than  that  they  had  in  mind  this  Scotch 
town  of  Stirling.  The  name  was  originally  Eastcrling,  and  was 
anciently  given  to  the  money  brought  to  England  by  honest 
Holland  merchants,  "Easterling  money,"  it  was  called.  The 
word  was  finall}'  shortened  to  Sterling,  and  in  time  became  the 
name  of  the  English  money.  In  this  way  the  word  came  to 
mean,  "good,"  "money"  &c. 

Stukbkidge  : — This  town  was  incorporated  in  173S.  It  was 
originally  granted  to  petitioners  from  Medfield,  and  called  "New 
Medfield."  It  was  named  from  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire, 
England,  from  whence  some  of  its  earliest  settlers  came,  which; 
explains  the  selection  of  the  name.  Stourbridge,  England,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Stour,  which  explains  the  origin  of  the 
town's  name.  The  word  Stour  is  Ga?lic,  m  eaning"rough, ""-»»- 
w-oitr." 

Sutton: — The  territory  of  this  town,  called  by  the  Indians 
Hassan  ami  sco,  was  purchased  by  its  proprietors  of  John  Wam- 
pus, alias  White,  an  Indian  Sachem,  and  the  grant  was  con- 
firmed in  1704.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1715.  How  it 
came  to  be  named  Sutton  is  not  quite  certain.  It  may  have 
been  named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  Sutton  family  in  England, 
or,  it  may  have  been  named  from  the  old  town  of  Sutton  in 
England.  There  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  John  Wampus 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  visited  England,  and  while  on  his  re- 
turn voyage,  falling  sick,  he  received  particular  care  and  atten- 
tion from  one  of  his  fellow  passengers,  Dr.  Sutton,  and  from 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  kindness,  suggested  his  name  for  the 
township  when  he  gave  the  deed  conveying  it  to  the  proprietors 
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But  it  is  probable,  considering  the  date  of  incorporation,  that  it 
was  named  from  the  old  town  of  Sutton.  The  name  originally 
was  "Southtown,"  and  was  contracted  to  Sutton. 

Templeton  : — The  territory  was  originally  granted  to  120 
soldiers  and  their  descendants  who  fought  in  the  Narragansett 
war,  and  it  was  called  "Plantation  of  Narragansett  No.  6."  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  17G2,  and  named  Templeton  in 
honor  of  John  Temple,  who  then  represented  the  American 
branch  of  the  family  of  Richard  Grenville,  Earl  Temple.  Ber- 
nard was  Governor  at  the  time,  and  doubtless  gave  the  town 
its  name.  Temple  is  from  the  Latin  Temphme,  meaning  "a 
place  of  worship."  How  it  came  to  be  a  proper  name  is  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation. 

Upton  : — Upton  was  taken  from  Mendon,  Sutton  and  Hopkin- 
ton,  and  incorporated  in  1735.  It  was  probably  named  from 
Upton,  Worcestershire,  England,  a  very  ancient  town  on  the 
river  Severn.  In  early  days  it  was  probably  "Uptown"  in  dis- 
tinction from  "downtown." 

Uxbridge  : — Uxbridge  wa  staken  from  Mendon  and  incorpora- 
ted in  1727.  Its  Indian  name  was  Waruntug.  It  was  probably 
named  in  honor  of  Henry  Paget,  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  and  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  though  it  is  not  certain 
but  what  it  was  named  from  the  town  of  Uxbridge  in  Middlesex 
Count}',  England.  The  date  of  the  incorporation  is  the  onby 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Earl  was  meant  instead  of  the 
town.  Uxbridge,  England,  is  on  the  river  Colne,  a  Roman 
name  which  superseded  the  Celtic  name  of  Ux.  The  place  of  the 
bridge  across  the  river  Ux  finall}'  came  to  be  Uxbridge. 

Warren  : — This  town  was  incorporated  as  Western  in  1741, 
and  the  name  changed  to  Warren  in  1841.  The  new  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  the  patriot,  Gen.  Joseph  Warren.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  name  Western  to  Weston,  Middlesex  County, 
giving  rise  to  postal  mistakes  was  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
change.  The  name  dates  back  of  the  Norman  conquest.  A 
warren  was  a  privilege  by  the  King  for  keeping  conies,  hares, 
partridges  &c.  The  ancestor  of  the  Warren  family  was  proba- 
bly a  keeper  of  a  Warren. 
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Websteb  : — Webster  was  taken  from  Dudley  and  Oxford  in 
1832  and  named  Webster  in  honor  of  Daniel  Webster.  The 
word  "Webster"  means  "a  weaver,"  being  derived  from  Webbe, 
Webber.   'An  okl  English  couplet  runs, 

"My  wife  was  a  webster 

And  woolen  cloth  made." 

In  mediaeval  English  the  termination  "ster"  was  a  feminine 
one  ;  and  still  survives  with  its  primitive  signification  in  "spin- 
ster." We  see  the  same  ending  in  such  names  as  Baxter, 
originally  "Bakester,"  "a  female  baker,"  Brewster,"  "a  female 
brewer."  The  female  ancestor  of  the  Websters,  was  without 
doubt,  a  weaver  ;  and  her  descendants  took  her  occupation  for 
a  family  name,  rather  than  the  father's  for  some  reason. 

West  Boylstox  : — West  Boy lston,  taken  in  part  from  Old 
Boylston,  and  lying  on  the  west,  explains  itself. 

Westminster  : — The  territory  was  granted  to  soldiers  who 
served  in  King  Phillip's  war,  and  was  called  "Narragansett 
No.  2."  It  was  incorporated  in  1770  and  named  Westminster 
from  one  of  the  seven  boroughs  of  L^^s±h.  The  name  and  place' 
is  of  great  antiquity.  The  word  Minster  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Monaster ium,  and  means  "a  church  of  a  monastery." 

Wixchexdon  : — This  territory  in  1734  was  granted  to  Lieut. 
Abram  Tilton  and  some  sixty  others,  mostly  from  Ipswich 
Mass.,  some  of  whom  had  rendered  services  in  the  expedition 
to  Canada  in  1G90,  and  hence  it  was  called  "Ipswich  Canada." 
The  town  was  incorporated  when  Bernard  was  Governor,  1764, 
and  in  naming  it  he  attempted  to  honor  himself.  Gov.  Bernard 
was  the  eventual  heir  of  the  Tyringhams  of  upper  Winchendon, 
England.  This  explains  the  selection  of  the  name.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon  wincel,  meaning  "corner  or 
turn,"  and  downs,  meaning  "low  or  sloping  land."  The  place 
at  the  corner  or  turn  on  the  downs  linall}-  came  to  be  called 
Wincel— don,  and  from  this  word  Winchendon  was  evolved. 

Worcester  : — The  castle  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hwiceia,  called 
Ilivic-wara-ceaster  has  long  since  crumbled  to  dust,  but  on  the 
site  of  this  ancient  Roman  war-castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sev- 
ern, modern  Worcester,  from  which  our  city  was  named,  stands 
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to-day.  The  pleasant  sounding  Indian  name,  Qninsigamond, 
by  which  this  locality  was  once  known,  means  "long  fishing 
place, "the  word  being  compounded  ofquinni  "long"  and  amang, 
corrupted  into  amend, "fishing  place."  To  whom  are  we  indebt- 
ed for  the  name  of  Worcester,  and  why  was  this  name  selected? 

William  H.  Whitmore,  a  critical  student  of  the  early  history 
of  the  colony  and  the  origin  of  names,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  name  was  chosen  here  as 
a  defiance  of  the  King,  but  he  neither  states  any  facts  nor  uses 
any  argument  in  support  of  its  truth  ;  neither  does  he  express 
any  opinion  as  to  who  suggested  the  name.  Does  this  tradition 
rest  upon  any  foundation,  and  if  so,  in  whose  mind  did  the  idea 
originate?  We  find  in  the  colonial  records  of  1684,  the  follow- 
ing  record  :  "Vpon  the  motion  &  desire  of  Major  Gennll  Goo- 
kin,  Capt  Prentice,  &  Capt  Dan  Hinchman,  the  Court  grants 
their  request,  i.  e.,  that  their  plantation  at  Quansigamond  be 
called  Worcester,  &  y'  Capt  Wing  be  added  &  appointed  one  of 
the  comittee  there,  in  ye  roome  of  the  deceased,  &  that  their  toune 
brand  marke  be  "-J-1--"  It  is  well  known  that  Daniel  Gookin  was 
the  most  influential  and  prominent  of  the  little  band  that  plan- 
ted the  seeds  of  civilization  within  the  borders  of  our  city. 

He  was  born  in  Kent,  England,  in  1612,  and  was  called  the 
"Kentish  Soldier."  He  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  Boston 
May  20,  1644.  .Subsequently  he  was  elected  Major  General,  or 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  colony.  In  1651  he  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  For  over  thirty  years  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  Christian  Indians  in  the  colon}'.  He 
wrote  a  histoiy  of  New  England,  which  was  never  printed,  and 
subsequently  lost  by  fire  ;  he  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  which  is  still  preserved.  Cotton  Mather  in  his 
memoir  of  Thompson,  a  nonconformist  divine  of  Virginia,  has 
the  following  quaint  allusion  to  Gookin  : 

A  constellation  of  great  converts  there. 
Shone  round  him,  and  his  Heavenly  glory  were. 
Gookins  was  one  of  these:  by  Thompson's  pains, 
Christ  and  New  England  a  dear  Gookins  gains. 

At  the  time  Worcester  was  named,  1684,  Charles  the  II.  was 
King,  and  by  his  oppressive  measures  and  tyranny,  had  incurred 
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the  displeasure,  opposition  and  moral  resistance  of  the  colony, 
■which  resulted  in  the  revocation  ol'  the  first  Charter  two  years 
later,  1G86.  Thirty  years  before,  1651,  Charles  the  II.  at  the 
head  of  the  royalists,  fought  at  Worcester  his  great  and  losing 
battle  against  Cromwell,  from  which  he  barely  escaped  with  his 
life.  The  battle  of  Worcester  was  called  "Cromwell's  crowning 
mercy."  Gookin  visited  England  in  1656,  and  remained  there 
two  or  three  years.  He  had  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  and 
obtained  some  advantages  for  a  certain  class  of  emigrants  to 
this  country.  Gookin,  a  Puritan  himself,  naturally  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Cromwell ;  a  zealous  nonconformist,  he  naturally  hated 
the  King  who  persecuted  everything  but  royalty  and  the  church. 
What  was  more  natural  than  that  the  recollection  of  the  King's 
crushing  defeat  at  Worcester  should  originate  the  idea  of  giving 
the  new  settlement  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  was  over- 
whelmed ?  These  facts  furnish  at  least  a  respectable  foundation 
for  this  tradition  to  rest  upon,  and  it  seems  to  me  no  visionary 
speculation  to  claim  that  the  idea  of  naming  the  new  settlement, 
Worcester,  as  a  defiance  to  the  King,  originated  in  the  mind  of 
the  "Kentish  Soldier." 
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